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was first shown in Mexico City, where it 


was exhibited under the patronage of the 


Mexican Government from June 25 to July 
5 in the building of the Ministry of Public 


5 


Education. The exhibits, with the exception 


of a few that have been added since the 


arrival of the collection in this country, 


stress upon contemporary work in which a 
thoroughly national stvle has been evolved 
through the fusion of indigenous elements 
with those of European origin... The par: 

graphs on the exhibition which follow are bi 
Count René d’ Harnoncourt, who ts in gen 
eral charge of the exhibition as its curator 
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have been lent by museums and private 
collectors in Mexico. 

The retre yspectir e sections of the exhibi- 
tion are confined chiefly to the decorative 
arts, in which a native tradition of great 
antiquity, persisting through the centuries, 
has maintained originality of expression. In 


the fields of painting and sculpture, the 
organizers of the exhibition have omitted 
the “Colonial” art, which is wholly or in 
great part derived from Spain, to place the 


ARO, MICHOACAN, XVI CENTURY 


The exhibition of Mexican arts of The 
\merican Federation of Arts includes earl) 
and contemporary examples of fine and 
decorative arts, assembled in an attempt to 
show the artistic aspects of the origin and 
development of Mexican civilization from 
the Conquest to the present. It includes 
only works of art that express Mexican 
ideology, characterized by the fusion ot 
Indian and foreign elements. In spite of the 
unquestionable artist 
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by the Spat { | recently, however, Mexico’s resis- 
el opanis radition tance to the copving of loreign art Was not 
ni | th onscious. The Mexican workman or artist 
of Mex 1 most cases ¥ unaware of his own In- 
Mexico found hers« dividual stvle and economically dependent 
| ous cultural tr r foreign ruler, whose wishes he could 
n iest Sol pre { ord to contradict; but his eyes and 
npletely destrove nd onsclously saw and reproduced 
es that supported the he model in wa 
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llv resulted in an imposition of Europeat 
forms. The importation of kuropean ware 
rtists nd craftsmen was intended to 
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recognized for the first time in her history 
the existence Ol \lex can civilization. p 
to this time Mexican art had expressed the 
Mexican spirit in spite of the = artists’ 


efforts to follow a | uropean lead. It 1s 
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Savior, made of humming-bird feathers 
shows a much closer fusion of the two cul- 
tures. The design, obviously taken from a 
European subject, lends itself beautifully to 
the native technique. 

Vexican applied arts of the seventeenth 
centul are represented by two wooden 
bowls decorated with lacquer and by a cla 


jar and two feather pictures. In_ these 


teenth centuries were purely Spanish in 
character because sculpture and painting 
were required only by the clergy and nobil- 
itv, both of whom were European and ther 
ore desired the work of European artists 
or Mexican artists educated in Europeat 
schools. The best-known Mexican painters 
of this period were skilled copyists who 


were so thoroughly trained in the Spanish 
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pieces the Spanish elements have been 
transformed to such an extent that there 
can no longer be any question but that 
new and distinctive art 1s developing 

In the eighteenth century the Mexican 
had already developed a very distinct tra- 
dition, of which there are a great many ex 
amples knoy.n in nearly every branch of 
handicraft. The lacquers of this period from 
Olinala and Patzcuaro, represented by 
number of rare pieces from the National 
Museum in Mexico and from Ambassador 
Morrow’s collection, show well-defined and 
often-repeated characteristics which estab- 
lish them as being the products of a dis- 
tinctly Mexican school. 

rhe fine arts of the sixteenth and seven- 
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manner that they could not be dist 
from their masters 

Phe Colonial primitive of the eight 
century is the first truly Mexican p 
[his came into being as a result of 
mands of the poorer churches and cor 
for decorations. These small and often 
lated places of worship could not atford to 
buy even the copies of European paint 
ings made by trained Mexican artists 
had to be content with the work of native 
craftsmen. [The Indians were given small 
book illuminations or colored prints to cop 
and so, although the subjects and compos! 
tions of these paintings show Spanish 
ence, the execution and spirit are dist 


Vex in. 
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I earl ninet entur t nported directly from China. Some of the 
polit Ll rule Spain was broken and rbyec that show the greatest Chinese in- 
Spanis lture could no longer dictate the fluence come from villages near the Pacific 
curre rtist hions, b he ruli Coast and exemplify litthe or no other 
classes Mexico that time were not foreign tradition. The Oriental influence js 
consc he great Mexican tradition — strongest in the ceramics 
that been growing and merely sub- The fine arts of the nineteenth century 
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were chiefly devoted to portraiture and 
genre paintings. With the growing impor- 
tance of the bourgeoisie, the desire to have 
prominent local and national figures immor- 
talized in oil spread throughout the repub- 
lic, creating a demand for artists that could 
be met only by employing native painters. 
Although le influ- 
at work on the artist« on of 
the remains distinctly 
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/ I parts of Mexico are typical of the indige- 

VMexice finest ence, whi ad beet nous tradition of Mexican art, the stylized 
I Spanish for three hundred vears animal masks often being identical in color 
the growing Indian influence and ind design with pre-Conquest war cos- 


ned a Mexican character tumes. Others have their origin in the pas- 
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decorate the buildings of the Ministry of 
Education and the National Preparatory 
School; there was laid the foundation of a 
Mexican Renaissance. The frescoes that 
were planned and painted on the walls of 
these buildings necessitated and secured the 
cooperation of all Mexican artists. Through 
the organization of the Syndicato de los Pin- 
tores, the “‘syndicate of painters,” work was 
distributed among many Mexican artists, 
thus bringing about a spirit and expression 
both uniform and representative of the cul- 
tural life of the country. The influence ot 
the leaders of the Mexican Renaissance has 
extended to all branches of the plastic arts. 
Moreover, the impetus given to painting by 
these innovators has come to include even 
the children of Mexico, who are producing 
paintings that have called forth the wonder 
and praise of the critics in every country in 
which thev have been shown. 

This school of fresco painters, which was 
really the foundation of the Mexican 
Renaissance, included most of the painters 
of Mexico who are today well known 
throughout the art world, as well as some 
of the younger artists who are known only 
in their own country. The paintings in the 
current exhibition are selected to give a 
diversified and comprehensive review of the 
present-day activity of Mexican artists 

Today there is in Mexico among the 
painters a creative atmosphere and output 
W 


uch clearly indicate a period of great 
strength—an artistic revival which will 
produce many great artists and will not 
revolve around any single master. It is an 
inspired age in Mexico and its spirit is being 
felt in all fields of artistic endeavor. To it 
the attention of the world is being directed 
by artists and critics who have seen its 
products and recognized its true genius. 
For four hundred vears Mexican art has 
resisted foreign domination. It has devel- 
oped under most unfavorable circumstances 
from the primitive production of the Indian 
in the remote village to the self-conscious 
manifestation of the modern Mexican 
artist. Such power of resistance is proot 


t 


that Mexican art results from the desire of 
a race for spontaneous and true self- 
expression. 
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PHIRD INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
INDUSTRIAL ARI 
ORGANIZED BY |THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARI 


fhe Third International Exhibition of 
Contemporary Industrial Art, organized by 
[he American Federation of Arts, will be 
shown in the Gallery of Special Exhibitions 
from December 2 to 28. This collection will 
include decorative metalwork and cotton 
textiles, produced by American, Czecho- 
slovakian, Danish, Dutch, English, French 
German, Swedish, and Swiss manufactur 
ers, designers, and craftsmen. 

| hough the exhibition had originally beer 
contined to only two fields, the volume of 
material available made it necessary to 
narrow these to more feasible limits. The 
metalwork will include examples in silver 
pewter, copper, brass, aluminum, lead 


bronze, steel, and iron—or combinations of 
any of these—in wrought, cast nlaid 
enameled, or plated technique, allowing 


for chrome, nickel, and silver plating. It w 
found necessary to exclude jewelry as su 
this constituting a separate territory. The 
larger architectural pieces, intended to 
attached, are as a rule too heavy to pern 
of ready handling and transportation, o1 
else are not available because such items are 
of “special order” type and have to be tn 
stalled in buildings promptly on compl 
tion. It has been found possible, hows 
to arrange for showing only at the Met 
politan Museum several gates and other 
large items 

\mong the cotton textiles are included 
woven and printed uphol 
fabrics, made entirely of cotton or cont: 
ing a very slight admixture of other fibers 
provided that the design is carried by the 


cotton itself. Owin to the wide extel 


of the field and the desirability of avoiding 
questions of fashion, it was found advisab 
to exclude dress materials 

This exhibition is one of the series m 
possible through a grant assigned by th 
General Education Board to The Amer 
ican Federation of Arts for the purpose « 
demonstrating design in current produ 
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model fed to It It so happened that 


inventive genius showed such far-reaching 
capacit' irtistic ability could not keep 
pace; in fact, it sank to unprecedented 
depths of dullness and ynimaginative repe- 
tition. The new tools were too much for 
their creators, seeming to hold a decept 

fascination for those who made them 
The amazing potentialities of the newh 
devised apparatus were lost in the daily 
discovers that t would make e old 
things more cheaply and quickly. In other 
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and the quantity or gaudiness that a low 
level of prevailing public taste considered 
ts ‘‘monev’s worth.” 

lhe manufacturer, relying upon accepted 
motives vet himsell Naving o knowledge 
of the historv of these, soon saw that he 
needed a new kind of expert. Having rung 
the chang the better-known forms and 
patterns, he needed someone who knew 
his alphabet of stvle, for it was not long 
vefore The STVIeS historicall nearer had 
been exhausted and the possibilities of those 
longer dead were essaved. Out of this grew 
the so-c lle ad st le re cle 

1 he tvle cvcle s still the rul Be - 

ng S Series O rey 1s ( dry exXter- 
nals of one t pe altet other were recalled 
to a semblance of life, resulting 1n a copy- 
sook formalism, which later received the 
rade description ‘“‘periods.”” The designer, 
n this productive—or reprodus e—pro- 
ess, bec Mme n expert in ling the 
characteristics of various s es 


In this he had 





William Morris and a considerable number 
of others who sought to find a panacea for 
their design-starved day in approximate 
duplication of successful past styles, 1gnor- 
ing the essential consideration that imagl- 
nation is the only reality in design. To be 
sure, one may become an adept at the simu- 
| ition oT st le Ss, as one ma\ be come i mimic 
of anv other kind; but the imagination that 
produces a stvle dies wi So when 
Morris and the others various] tudied or 
dabbled in mediaeval or other yes, the 

were bound to ieve nothing more than a 
lorm l repetition Fortunatel Morris him- 
elt | lone or tw others were ot sutticient 


stature to be able to make a contribution ol 
their own—one might almost s despite 
themselves. Not so with their imitators; 
ind certainly not so with the increasing 


nufacturers who followed in 


number of ma 
their wake. Their imitation was not flat- 
slot 


tery, 


siness, the new 


tery, nor were they interested in 


pick 


y1] 
u 


were interested in | 
reed of the 
Meanwhile the designet 


they 
nineteenth centur\ 

Variou 
de- 


artist, draftsman, colorist, decorator 
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veloped into a cog in the wheels of produc- 
tion, nothing more. He “designed” such 
things as the machine could readily make, 
and both he and the machine, with thei 
numerous collaborators in other depart- 
ments, worked to a price. In other words, he 
happened to use a pencil instead of, say, a 
chisel. That situation continued for half a 
century and more, while the wheel of style 
with its variegated spokes whirled on in 
never-ending cycle. The designer remained 
a nonentity. 

Then, some twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, the seeds of revolt sown by Morris and 
his compeers began to bear fruit. Creative 
artists in other countries asserted them- 
selves and proclaimed to the world the need 
for a style to bespeak their own time and 
mode of living. Belgium, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and later France and Holland, mad 
themselves heard in this new chorus ot 
rebels against the tvranny of the dead hand 
in industrial art. A series of expositions, the 
foundation of numerous producing—as well 
as designing—groups, the establishment of 
museums of industrial art, the publication 
of a number of magazines and books, all 
showed the trend, a new tendency which 
seemed to have been smoldering long and 
now tlamed forth in sudden heat 

But these pieces and patterns, buildings 
and interiors, produced in the new manner 
then called l’art nouveau, Jugend-Stil—and 
other epithets by its enemies—all carried 
the names of their designers. [There remained 
no question of the identity of the creative 
thinker responsible for these departures 
from accepted routine. Slowly we have 
come to expect, at least in objects pre duced 
in limited number, the name of the designer 
as well as that of the maker. And now, in 
the development ol contemporary design, 
we similarly expect to know the names of 
the builders of stvle. We need not add that 
in its exhibitions of contemporary indus- 
trial art, the Metropolitan Museum has 
consistently endeavored to publish the 
names of all designers, and that this prac- 
tice has been followed in numerous exhibi- 
tions arranged by Various other organiZa- 
tions, so that the announcement of the de- 
signer’s name is a routine procedure, as it 
might be for French eighteenth-centurs 
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furniture or Italian Renaissance bronzes 

Il hus, very slowly, the designer emerges 
once more. Little by little, as the products 
of the factories acquire again the savor of 
quality, their machines come into a new 
era of effectiveness, In which they are used 
truly as tools 
chance; he will in the near future use these 


[his gives the designer his 


tools in terms of their capacity to produce 
what they can produce; in other words, he 
will make the tool fit the purpose but let 
the purpose rule. By no other means can he 
reach the standard set by Cicero in the sim- 
ple statement: “The chief thing in an art is 
that what you do shall be befitting.” It 

nothing more than this that 1s implied in 
“fitness for purpose,” the slogan of the De- 
sign and Industries Association in England 
or in the description Werkkunst or simply 
Das Werk as favored by the Werkbund 
groups in Germany and Switzerland. We 
may learn by observation and analysis thi 


limitations and capacities of machinery and 


materials; and the designer begins with 
these—as have the designers before him in 
all other stvles—uinterpreting them intelli 


gently, we shall have the essentials of 
correct expression, a step toward style. W% 
cannot reguire that he have imaginatio1 
also, though we may hope for such grace 

\t any rate, the designer steps fort! 
again as a personality, and the manuf 
turer, his employer, is gradually becomu 
convinced that a good designer 1s more than 
roodwill 
firm’s relationship toward the consum 


a working asset n item ot 


public; furthermort competition soot 
demonstrates that s 1 asset 

able. In cl t is \\ Ccel 1 pi 
tice for manufacturers to employ well 


known artists, some of whom receive r 


ulties on sales in addition to a fixed pr 
for designs purchased; and a number 
firms employ advisers in design as one 
might emplov a physician to assure healt! 


rather than to cure illness 


Our need now ts twofold: first, to protect 
the right of designers in the industrial arts 
to the products of their creative ability, 
we do those of composers and authors 
second, to train men and women of caliber 
who can express the needs and feelings of 


today in terms of the producing met 











rials tod We can only pra\ vr all, entered into their consideration for 
t natural aptitude. wherever it m those who had left this world for the next. 
tself. will find t nd suc n hods Since the main purpose, then, of giving 
training ; 1 such resources for research lid and comtort to the dead was shared 
j sm t direction at like b Il the objects, the only distinc- 
ett s witho s of rietV Ol ons to be made among them are stylistic 
lividual Perhaps thus the emerging d rr technical. By far the largest groups are 
ern ye assured of some distinct the glazed and the unglazed pottery. [n 
( » be m red by talent « Lhe rm r ll the utensils, 1e., two 
<nowledge alone, but bv character devel whistles, four jars, a cup, an incense burner 
oped through work. Shakespeare’s plain nd a pilgrim bottle. All these are covered 
statement will appl In framing artists with soft lead silicate glazes over white 
\rt hath thus decreed: To make some good, — clay; in some cases the glaze 1s “mottled” 
but rs xceed mn applied reliet 1 others it is simply 
R14 KF. Bac rreen or green streaked with vellow. These 
were typical | e treatments. Another 
elaze, comparatively rare but choice when 
SOMI MINIAT | LOMB ound among I|’ang wares Is a certain deep 
FURNITURE blue which appears in this group in com- 
I'wentv-five miniature figures and uten bination with the more usual vellows 
ne s were placed in graves during greens, or browns—on a small and some- 
e 7 ; : 618-900) | e bes what 1 l-shouldered man 1 dish, a 
1ded to the collections of Cl se potter ors d three lions. The charm of these 
5 rec purchas \ltho super! lazed objects lies not in elr originality o1 
cally: resembl 1 \| hinos rather xcessive be v, but int il with whict 
han important works of art, thev. ar he shapes, and the color and fluidity of the 
‘ rtheless, set purpose 1 exe Ss, Whicl rex racteristic of the 
tion. and Hust s fully as thei rger pr r ive been executed 
eeer brothers and sisters nong tomb Passing to th ylazed group, in which 
furniture the care with which the Chines traces of unfired pigments (chiefly red and 
provided for the soul er life reen) still remain on tl | lav, we get 
es tc ee Oe Fa es iside from the horses d camels, which 
‘ cf ] tit J t i WW iil t > . . . 
worked toward the happ cunt the Apart ive the 1 T’ang ver probably thi 
nil nothing was put in the wav of the Most interesting type « mb figurine 
oul to keep from ring everyvtl he seated music Ss and the standing lg- 
cessarv to its life. So man | nels res, in this case female. Even in the 
O Carl burdens. horses to ride, ser\ ts to minute size here represented, these littl 
wait on him, ladies to give him companion ladies have great charm, and the diversit\ 
ship. musicians to pl; vy to him. grain to eat of stvles in their | ‘addresses and garments 
ind wine to drink, what more could | interesting and delightful apart from ull 
desire, even in the next world \s in the serious considerations of possibilities ol 
se of the Tanaera figurines of fourth- provenance. There 1s, for instance, a pair 
century Greece, We do nol know the exact Of musicians WIth a quaint headdress com- 
extent of the religious or funerary signifi- Posed of two large chignons symmetrical) 
cance ol placed one on each side of the head, a mode 


which appears on frescoes at Tun Huang 
\lso Western Asiatic 1s the fashion of wear- 
ing tight sleeves and a scarf, which 1s 


wrapped around the shoulders with one 


ond met 





entertainment, one end hanging down in front concealing the 


f 


ce, COMpaniol 


hands, as seen in two standing figures.* The 





Por examp see ( ry H 12 
G. M. A. Richter, H . Of The Class C. Hentze, Chinese Tomb Figures, pp. 52-53 
Collection. sixth edition, p. 180 f Ibi 
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yn for short, heavily wrapped woman with a large, — things are from the point of view of grea 
next. topsy-turvy, pointed bonnet 1s probably of art, they yet serve as available material for 
viving foreign origin.® These are merely some of study in a field which should vield inter- 
hared the indications of costume which show the — esting results—historical, ethnological 
istinc- possibilities of the T’ang tomb furniture—a — even, possibly, aesthetic 
listic subject about which our knowledge is at Lestie RIcHAarp 
ys are present meager. Unimportant as these small 
y. In 

LtWo 
urner, 
vered 
white 


ttled 
imply 
These 


other 





when 
. deep 
com- 
llows, 
ape fOMB FIGURINES, CHINESE, T’ ANG DYNA 
sh, a 
these 
itv or TARCC _ 
vhich ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 
of the 
their 
CAFETERIA Hours. The Museum wishes Woman Ironing, the Collector of Print 
which to call attention to the fact that the Cafe- © and Two Dancers—the latter an oil sketcl 
1 and teria will be closed on Sundays hereafter on paper; and an exuberant painting ot 
e get, vase of sunflowers b Monet Courbet 
vhich [He Liprary. The reading room andthe Manet, Renoir, and Cézanne are repr 
\ the photograph room, temporarily housed in — sented by important subjects in oil 
ine Galleries 41 and 42 during the progress Ol The frame of the calendar has been esp 
y fir- building operations, are now open on Sun- cially designed by T. M. Cleland, the well- 
. the days, as well as on other days of the week. © known master of tvpography and ornament 
little 
arsits THE Museum CaLeNnDAR FOR 1931. By Packs FOR MEMBERS OF THE Must 
nents the dispersal of The H.O. Havemever Col- lhe first series of talks for Members of the 
m all lection this month many of the Museum Museum will be given at The Cloisters on 
>s of collections will be enhanced by the addition Mondays in October at three o'clock b\ 
pair of objects of great distinction, but none Mabel Harrison Duncan, the Museum [1 
com- perhaps, more brilliantly than that of nine- — structor who serves only Members, who 
‘cally teenth-centurv French paintings; and so it will speak about the collection of mediaeval 
mode is fitting to announce at this time that the — art at that branch of the Museum 
ang. Museum Calendar for 1931 will reproduce \t eleven o'clock on the first three Fr 
vear- twelve subjects from this group days in November Miss Duncan will meet 
-h is Among them are Daumier’s delightful those Members interested in the art of 
one water-color sketch of Corot sitting under Egypt. On November 7 the group will meet 
» the the trees at Ville d’Avray; a characteristic in Classroom B for a brief review of the 
: The pencil drawing by Ingres; a portrait in pas- backgrounds of Egyptian art and then 
di tels by Manet; three of Degas’s works, a into the galleries. On November 14 the 
2-99 C. Hentze, Chinese Tomb Figures, pp. 52-53. group will meet in the Main Hall and pr 
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ler n of eresting in the past, and this showing of 
| nple Lh procedure French eighteenth-century fabrics with 
will llowed Nove r 21, When mbroidered and painted decoration will no 
) Daily | Wi nd PI loubt commend itself to students and ama- 
| Members ar re ded eurs of the textile arts 
St H or Hi \\ 3. C0 ( I 8 
(51 ( rn ( ( ¢ Cl ) 
Bris ( VIEXICAN PRINTS ON Vit In one of the 
\\ print galleries, Ik 40, there will be a small 
exhibition of Mexican prints, mostly from 
Or | ( REN OF Mt the Museum's colle n, opening on Sun- 
| fir Iks r older October 1 { continuing during the 
iren of Me ! Satur veriod of the loan exhibition of Mexican 
October 18 qual past eleve rts. In them is shown very clearly. the 
n Classroom B. followed | VIS » the public and social significance of the print in 
Loeyp lleries. Mrs. Roswell F. Bart Mexic The first truly nati, Mexicat 
Het \ nt Mars 1h) wall ‘ Ss her prints were the work of the nineteenth- 
We T| \\] id Hy ar | oVy | centur illustr ro W lely circulated 
\rts 1Cr She hop hose w cheap popular songs, stories, and broad- 
ome will w O listen and to © sides of all kinds of human interest. Perhaps 
loo Is t r | s, so that b the most important of these men were 
vO! somew the craftsman ¢ Manila and Posada, both of whom worked 
| nt worked ev n more easily st or the publishing house of Vanegas Arrovo 
| point ¢ \ W s still in existence. Manuel Manila 
Sto! ours t r childre who died 1895, cut about five hundred 
\Miembers ve \ Curtis ¢ nd metal relief plates, reprinted n an 
t ein on Saturd November 1 n, whicl rt picturesque record o 
rter past tel ese art ven in the local cus S 1d, though small in size 
i re Hall 1 are il ted | tel have solid, 1 ental quality of stvle 
slides and by objects from the collections Guadalupe Posada (1804-1916 1 much 
After the telling of the story the group will ore original artist, has influenced the 
°O into the galleries to see some of the works work of tl ounger Mexican artists, who 
f art mentioned. On the first morning Miss first recognized his importance as some- 
(Chandler will tell a Chines Vi steryv lal thing greater than l t ol 1 local car- 


\ SPECIAL EXHIBITION O} 
ILES. Fol close of the exhibition 


of European and American sa 


Galler H 19 on sept 


lowing the 


ember 30 


installed in this room a special depart 

ntal hibition of French 1 j j 
mental exhibition of French painted and 
embroidered silks of the eighteenth century 


| he exhib- 


be exhibited 


were desirable, 


n tl from time to 


id\ 


are changed 


Textile Stt 


access to the collections in 


ie salle ries 


time, and in the Room visi 


tors alw ivsS Nave 


reserve 


Such special exhibitions, however, 
as that announced above have proved 


In- 


tu 


\voiding 
he expressed with re 


l influence 
‘al feeling the ferment- 
yr spirit of the Mexican people 


toonist. 


any vivid traditions. such as the 
of the Dead 


tendencies which cat 


He united a 


and reflected the revolution; 


1e to a head before his 


) 
I 


death macabre, satiric inten- 


sity and a relish for the gaudiest popular 
horrors with great precision of drawing and 


sober excellence of In his later 


design. 


plates he used freer method, etching his 
pen drawings in relief, instead of cutting 


hem himselt 


Ihe prints of the second in 
the 
painters who began their work for the Mex- 
the 


as da 


generation 


Mexico are work of the group of mural 


ican Government about 1921. One of 


most important of them, Rivera, has 


n 
confined himself to drawings 


print maker 
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to be reproduc d as posters or book illus 
Those for the Mexican tragedy, 
though unmistakably his in 


pre-Conquest 


trations 
Cuauhtemoc, 
style, are reminiscent of 
\ztec Manuscripts, one of the important 
sources of modern Mexican art. The Revo- 
luti 
nish the material for most of the prints of 
for example, 
Orozco’s dramatic 





and revolutionary propaganda fur- 
this actively partisan group 
José Clemente series 
the Disasters of the Revolution, and the 
fiery woodcuts of David Alfaro Siqueiros 
and Xavier Guerrero, issued in the labor 
paper, El Machete, published by the Syndi 
cate of Painters and Sculptors. Mavan in- 
Merida 
and Jean Charlot, in the case of the latter 


abs rbed from his work in are haeological 


is shown in the prints by 


fluence 


excavations. Prints by Ledesma, Tamavo 
and others complete this first public collec 
tive showing of prints of the Mexican 


schor | \ H \N 


PUBLICATION Notes. The Handbook of 
\rms and Armor,! the appearance of which 
has been long delaved because of changes 
in the collection necessitated by the open- 
Bashford Dean Memorial 


, has just been published in a fourth 


ing of the 
Gallery 
edition. The Handbook 1s devoted to a 
istorical survey of the development of the 
various forms of arms and armor and their 
\rms 
and on Jap- 


uses, supplemented by chapters on 
and Armor of the Near East, 
anese Armor, and by a brief note on Ques- 
\rmor: Its Weight and Size. 


Included in this edition is a list of person- 


Tian ] 
tions about 


ages and tamilies whose arms are repre- 
Besides the illus- 
trations of pieces in the Museum, there are 


sented in the collection 


many drawings of ornament 

Notes on Prints, by William M. Ivins, 
Jr., shortly to be published by the Museum 
is a book which grew out of the preparation 
In 1929 of an exhibition of prints and illus- 
trated books selected as though to illustrate 


a short guide to the history of the printed 


1 Handbook of Arms and Armor, European 
and Oriental, by Bashford Dean. Fourth editior 
with additions, corrections, and a chapter on thi 
Bashford Dean Memorial Gallery, by Stephen \ 
Grancsay New York, 1930. Xvill, 331 pp. oc- 
tavo. 149 illustrations (halftones and line cuts 


including two gallery plans 
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picture. These prints were accompanied bi 


brief typewritten comment, not only about 
the prints exhibited, but about prints in 
general. In response to v: 
prints and their labels 
slightly 


duced in Notes on Prints, a book which 


rious requests the 
some of them in 
lorm have been 


revised repro 


should appeal to everyone interested in the 

history or the appreciation of prints 
Elizabeth's Sampler,? by Margaret E. H 

Mason, is The Children’s Bulletin for Sep 


tember. The setting is a country house 
eighteenth-century England and the stor 
tells of Elizabeth’s conquest of the ancestor 


gallery. 


\N IMPORTANT MANET. An extremely in- 
teresting loan from Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
Dale has been recently received by the Mu- 
seum and placed on exhibition in Galler 
19. This picture, The Old Musician bi 
Manet, constituted the central feature ot 
the exhibition of paintings belonging to 
the Chester Dale Collection in Paris earls 
last summer. Painted 
of the Boy 
Spanish subjects in The H. O. Havemeyer 


In 1862, the period 


with a Sword and of the 


Collection, it 1s one of Manet S most SUrlk- 
ingl\ | 

grays and browns one recognizes immedi 
ately the influence of the Spaniards, more 
specifically Manet’s respectful and _ affec- 
tionate reference to \ elazquez's 
Los Borrachos). The 


vagabond assemblage 


t j 


Spanish works. In the restrained 


lopers 
strangely assorted 
again ranges itself in 


the open air as though tacing the camer: 
and even the decorative detail of the fruit 
ful vine is repeated across the upper cornet! 
\ strangely fascinating picture is The 
Old Musician. At first sight bluntly a pre 
sentation of types, it becomes on further 
acquaintance not merely, as Duret has it 
the fantastic reunion of diverse person 

iges W hose mage Manet 
serve.’ Need it be mere literary fantasy to 
] 


find in this picture a tenderly philosophical 


wishes to con- 


idear The wandering fiddler, gray bearded 
and clothed in rags, without property or 
\bout 


human ties, stops by the roadside 


him gather individuals of all ages: a | 
l he ¢ hildren’s | ] tir in X] num} r4 
Elizabeth’s Sampler, by Margaret EF. H. M : 
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litthe bov, both to triarch at the right——a ready symbol of old 

ow trouble; the little bov’s less — age. All these people seem to sense that 

| protecting brother and the babv’s there are things to be learned from the fear- 

sponsible older sister; the melanchol less eves of the old music maker and con- 
an wrapped in a cloak (a repetition o solation to be gained from his music 
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Loan Exhibition of Firearms of tl 


t tne 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


AUGUST O TO SEPTEMBER 5, 1930 
1 | 
ee H, R I Se, Han d 
t Oo : I 14-1012 
{ \ H. R Q 
S lr * Not X 
CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
OCTOBER, 1930 
LOAN EXHIBITION 
f Mex in Arts c nG October 14 thr hN 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION 
lhe H.O Galleries 20-25 March 11 through No 


lIEMPORARY DEPARTMENTAL EXHIBITIONS 


Prints Gallery K 40 October 12 through November 


Painted and Embroidered Silks Gallery H 19 October 12 through January 18, 193! 


> Fighteenth Century 


urnilture 


t 


xhibition of Japanese Peasant 


ind Egypto-Arabic Textiles Gallery H 15 M | roug 
Gs Stairway fron Mav 11 through Oct 
XIX Century Gallery H 9 to 
Gallery H 112 
Art Gallery D 1 \prl 21 until further notice 
Winslow Homer Gallery K 39 January 6 through November 


Selected Masterpieces Gallery kK 41 March 11, 1920, until further notice 


rpl 





den CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


con- 
OCTOBER 20—-NOVEMBER 10, 1030 


LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 
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FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
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Yale ¢ SI Chro ( \ \ rd it 2 
() e 
‘lus ( | ms Showings Ih rsdavs 2 I 
1931 . s : 
Storv-Hi rs I vs and Girls, bv An Curtis Cn Pr. +5 . { 
2:45 p.n 
Gallery Talks by Huger Elliott, Saturday, October 2 S O 
Gallerv | s by Roberta M. Fansler. S rdavs 
Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey. Saturdays. Nov Sis 2p . 
16. at p.m 
Holid V Gallerv | ks by | Se Y ( ‘ \ t 
What Workers Have Wrought through the Ages ' 
berta M. Fansler, Saturdays at 2 p 
tice Study-Hours for Practical Workers and for Peo; 
a November 2, 9, at 3 p.m.; by Richard F. Bach, Sund \ 























